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The Department of State BULLE- 
TIN, a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, provides the public and inter- 
ested agencies of the Government with 
information on developments in the 
field of foreign relations and on the 
work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. The BULLETIN 
includes press releases on foreign policy 
issued by the White House and the De- 
partment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the Sec- 
retary of State and other officers of the 
Department, as well as special articles 
on various phases of international af- 
fairs and the functions of the Depart- 
ment. Information concerning treaties 
and international agreements to which 
the United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest is included. 

Publications of the Department, 
cumulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 

The BULLETIN, published with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, W ashing- 
ton 25, D. C., to whom all purchase 
orders, with accompanying remittance, 
should be sent. The subscription price 
is $2.75 a year; a single copy is 10 
cents. 
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International Collaboration 


Of the United Nations 


Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press August 14] 
Since the Atlantic Charter was proclaimed 


three years ago today, significant advances have 
been made in international collaboration. Some 
examples, in addition to military conferences, are 
the Declaration by United Nations of January 1, 
1942; the Meeting of American Foreign Ministers 
of that same month; the Food and Agriculture 
Conference; the Conference on Relief and Reha- 
bilitation ; the Moscow, Tehran, and Cairo Confer- 
ences; the International Labor Conference; the 


Conference of Allied Ministers of Education; the 
Financial and Monetary Conference; and the 
forthcoming informal conversations on peace and 
security. 

There is sound reason for believing that the 
present effective collaboration of the United Na- 
tions, which began in the midst of a terrible war 
for survival, will be continued and strengthened 
in the future for the maintenance of peace and 
security. 


Denial That Four Major Nations Plan 


Permanent Military Alliance 


Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press August 17] 
Governor Dewey can rest assured that the fears 


which he expressed in his statement are utterly and 
completely unfounded. No arrangement such as 
described by him, which would involve a military 
alliance of the four major nations permanently to 
coerce the rest of the world, is contemplated or has 
ever been contemplated by this Government or, as 
far as we know, by any of the other governments. 
In the Moscow declaration the four nations placed 
themselves on record as advocating a “general 
international organization, based on the principle 
of sovereign equality of all peace-loving states and 
open to membership of all such states, large and 
small, for the maintenance of international peace 


and security”; this statement was embodied in the 
Connally resolution passed in the United States 
Senate by an overwhelming bipartisan vote of 85 
to 5. The meeting at Dumbarton Oaks is for the 
purpose of a discussion among the signatories of 
the Moscow declaration as to the most feasible and 
desirable methods of establishing the kind of 
organization envisaged in that declaration and in 
the Senate resolution, preliminary to similar dis- 
cussion and early conference among all the United 
Nations and other peace-loving countries, large 
and small. 
Any reports to the contrary are absolutely with- 
out foundation in fact. 
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Secretary of State To Confer 
With Governor Dewey’s 
Representative 


[Released to the press August 18] 

The Secretary of State on August 18 sent the 
following telegram to the Honorable Thomas E. 
Dewey, Governor of New York: 


I am in receipt of your telegram of August 18 in 
which you say “I am happy to accept your proposal 
for consultation made at your press conference 
yesterday and to designate Mr. John Foster Dulles 
as my representative”. 

I am immensely gratified to receive your assur- 
ance of bipartisan cooperation in the effort to 
establish lasting peace. 

I shall be delighted to see Mr. Dulles and to 
confer with him on any date or dates convenient 
to him. 

Corpett Hui 


International Peace and 
Security Organization 
SOVIET AND BRITISH REPRESENTATIVES 


[Released to the press August 19] 

A list of the Soviet and British representatives 
who will take part in the conversations at Dum- 
barton Oaks follows :?* 


UNION oF Soviet SocIAList REPUBLICS 


Ambassador Andrei Andreevich Gromyko, chairman 
Grigori Georgievich Dolbin 

Professor Sergei Alexandrovich Golunsky 

Professor Sergei Borisovich Krylov 

Rear Admiral Konstantin Konstantinovich Rodionov 
Major General Nikolai Vassilievich Slavin 

Arkadi Alexandrovich Sobolev 

Semen Konstantinovich Zarapkin 

Mikhail Mikhailovich Yunin, secretary 

Valentin Mikhailovich Berezhkov, secretary-interpreter 


» 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Sir Alexander Cadogan, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., chairman 
Colonel Capel Dunn 
P. H. Gore-Booth 
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Major General M. F. Grove-White 
Gladwyn Jebb 

Peter Loxley 

Lieutenant General G. N. Macready 
Sir William Malkin, G.C.M.G., C.B., K. C. 
Admiral Sir Percy Noble 

A. H. Poynton 

Professor Webster 

Air Marshal Sir William Welch 
Paul Falla, secretary 

A. R. K. Mackenzie, press officer 


Liberation of Guam 


[Released to the press August 19] 

The text of a congratulatory message from His 
Majesty King George VI to the President on the 
success of the American arms in the Central Pa- 
cific follows: 

Lonpon, August 15, 1944. 

Please accept, Mr. President, my warm con- 
gratulations on the liberation of Guam from a 
brutal enemy’s occupation. This successful feat 
of arms marks yet another notable stage in the 
brilliant advance of the United States forces in 
the Central Pacific and has aroused our deep ad- 
miration. It is a splendid augury of the coming 
utter defeat of Japan to which the forces of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations also will make 
an increasingly powerful contribution. 


Gerorce VI 


The text of the President’s reply follows: 


Thank you for your kind message of congratu- 
lations on the success of American arms in the 
Central Pacific. We are particularly gratified at 
the liberation of the first American territory to 
fall to Japanese aggression, and at the completion 
of another long step in the relentless march to 
Tokyo. I look forward to the approaching day 
when the increased strength of the armed forces 
of both the United States and the British Com- 
monwealth can be applied with singleness of pur- 
pose to the defeat of the ruthless and savage enemy 
in the Pacific. 

FRANKLIN D Roosevett 


* For the list of American representatives see the Bul- 
LETIN of Aug. 6, 1944, p. 188. M. J. McDermott is Press 
Officer for the American group. 
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Tenth Anniversary of United 
States Membership in the I. L.O. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press August 19] 

In this historic year we and our Allies are scor- 
ing triumph after triumph on the battle-fronts of 
the world. In the development of permanent ar- 
rangements and bulwarks of peace we and our 
Allies are likewise recording steady progress. It 
happens that this year is also the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the International Labor Organization 
and the tenth anniversary of the membership of 
the United States in that Organization. 

We are today witnessing a unity among the free 
nations of the world which is winning us our vic- 
tories on the battle-fronts. That unity is essential 
to the victories of peace. There must be effective 
international collaboration through appropriate 
international institutions if we are to accomplish 
the purposes for which we fight. The peoples of 
the world have now come closer to realizing this 
elemental truth and its implications than ever 
before. The International Labor Organization, 
which provides representation of employers and 
workers as well as governments, has greatly as- 
sisted in that process of enlightenment and under- 
standing. On this tenth anniversary of the mem- 
bership of the United States in the International 
Labor Organization we look forward to continuing 
collaboration in its useful work. 


Visit of Cuban Educator 


[Released to the press August 15] 

Dr. José M. Chacén y Calvo, distinguished 
Cuban diplomat, lecturer, historian, and critic is in 
Washington briefly as a guest of the State Depart- 
ment. He is returning to Cuba after having de- 
livered a series of lectures on great figures of 
Hispanic America at the Spanish School of Mid- 
dlebury College in Vermont. 

Dr. Chacén y Calvo said he considered the ex- 
change of students and teachers among colleges 
and universities of the Americas, and the visits 
back and forth of public-spirited citizens, as a 
most useful means of continuing and increasing 
inter-American friendship. 
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Visit of the President of Iceland 


[Released to the press August 19] 

His Excellency Sveinn Bjérnsson, President of 
Iceland, will arrive in Washington on August 24 
as a guest of the United States Government. 

Upon his arrival President Bjérnsson will go 
to the White House, where he will be a guest of the 
President at a dinner given in his honor and will 
remain at the White House until the next day. 

President Bjérnsson will stay at Blair House 
during the remainder of his visit to Washington. 
On August 27 he expects to leave for New York, 
where he will remain for a few days before return- 
ing to Iceland. 

President Bjérnsson will be accompanied by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Iceland. 


Offer by Hungarian 
Government To Release Jews 


[Released to the press August 17] 

The International Committee of the Red Cross 
has communicated to the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States an offer 
of the Hungarian Government regarding the emi- 
gration and treatment of Jews. Because of the 
desperate plight of the Jews in Hungary and the 
overwhelming humanitarian considerations in- 
volved the two Governments are informing the 
Government of Hungary through the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross that, despite 
the heavy difficulties and responsibilities involved, 
they have accepted the offer of the Hungarian 
Government for the release of Jews and will make 
arrangements for the care of such Jews leaving 
Hungary who reach neutral or United Nations 
territory, and also that they will find temporary 
havens of refuge where such people may live in 
safety. Notification of these assurances is being 
given to the governments of neutral countries 
which are being requested to permit the entry of 
Jews who reach their frontiers from Hungary. 
The Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
United States emphasize that, in accepting the 
offer which has been made, they do not in any way 
condone the action of the Hungarian Government 
in forcing the emigration of Jews as an alternative 
to persecution and death. 
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Special War Problems Division 


By GRAHAM H. STUART! 


Reurer ror AMERICANS AND OTHER ALLIED 
NATIONALS IN Enemy Custropy 


The problem of relief for Allied prisoners of 
war and civilian internees in enemy custody and 
for the many peoples of Europe whom the war has 
made destitute is one in which both the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States are 
vitally interested. The Department of State has 
consistently expressed itself as favoring any 
practicable plan for the relief of the distressed 
populations of the occupied countries. 

The determination of policy and the effective 
operation of a relief program are the responsibili- 
ties of the Relief Section of the Special War Prob- 
lems Division.? Such a program directly concerns 
Americans and other Allied nationals in enemy 
custody as well as civilian nationals in enemy terri- 
tory, whether interned or at liberty; and it con- 
cerns, furthermore, the aiding of refugees in 
enemy and enemy-occupied Europe and in neutral 
countries. The responsibility of carrying out suc- 
cessfully a relief program involves also the sup- 
plying of both commodities and financial aid and 
includes both trans-blockade and intra-blockade 
operations. 

Since the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain are jointly responsible for the 
blockade of Germany and German-occupied terri- 
tory they must sponsor or approve any measures 
of civilian relief in the occupied countries of Eu- 
rope. The fact that in the previous war the Hoover 
Committee for Relief in Belgium did such a mag- 
nificent job has to a considerable extent placed the 
responsibility for initiating a similar program 


* This is the last in a series of five articles on the Special 
War Problems Division by Dr. Stuart, head of the War 
Records Unit, Division of Research and Publication, Of- 
fice of Public Information, Department of State. See 
BULLETIN of July 2, 1944, p. 6, July 16, 1944, np. 68, July 30, 
1944, p. 115, and Aug. 6, 1944, p. 142. 


*The Relief Section was not originally a part of the 
Special War Problems Division. In the fall of 1941, when 
the Division of Controls was abolished, its Relief Unit 
was placed in the Special Division, as it was then known. 
Eldred D. Kuppinger, Assistant Chief of the Division, 
heads the Relief Section. 


upon the Government of the United States in the 
present war. 

It must be conceded that conditions in this war 
are not comparable with those of the last war, con- 
sidering the vastly greater area and populations 
under control of the enemy and the intensive 
mobilization of their resources in the interest of 
the German war effort. Food in the present war 
is equivalent to manpower. The governments, 
therefore, which are fighting to destroy the Nazi 
war-machine must see to it that no supplies which 
even indirectly might be utilized to the enemy’s 
benefit shall be permitted to pass the blockade. 

For that reason the blockade authorities, while 
sympathetic to the suffering of innocent victims, 
found it necessary to reject the various food-relief 
schemes which were proposed early in the war. 
The most feasible of these perhaps was the so- 
called “Hoover Plan”, which included supervision 
of the distribution of imported foods by a neutral 
commission and certain assurances from the oc- 
cupying authorities. A plan of that scope was 
submitted to the German Government in 1941. 
That Government’s reply was general in nature 
and failed to give assurance that imported food- 
stuffs would actually supplement the diet of the 
intended recipients. It should be noted that the 
relief program in Poland which the American 
Red Cross and the Commission for Polish Relief 
put into effect immediately after the defeat of that 
country was made inoperative by the restrictions 
imposed by the German authorities. American 
relief efforts in the then “unoccupied zone” of 
France met with ever-increasing restrictions and 
obstacles of an official nature. 

Humanitarian considerations, however, required 
that certain minimum measures of relief be taken, 
on the ground that they were both essential and 
justifiable. These were of two types: intra-block- 
ade measures, such as the provision of food par- 
cels from Portugal and Sweden to neighboring 
occupied countries; and trans-blockade measures, 
such as the Greek Relief Program and the ship- 
ment of medical supplies for distribution through 
the International Red Cross to the civilian popu- 
lation of various occupied territories. 
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Relief for Allied prisoners of war in Europe 


From the beginning of the war the British and 
American Governments have regularly sent 
through the International Red Cross food and 
clothing to their prisoners of war. In some cases 
these prisoners were housed in the same camps 
with other Allied prisoners who received only the 
very meager rations distributed by the German 
Government. British and American prisoners 
were, therefore, in a preferred position to that of 
other Allied prisoners. Since there is some ques- 
tion as to whether Germany considers itself bound 
by the Geneva Prisoners of War Convention in 
respect of these prisoners, its treatment of Polish, 
Belgian, Yugoslav, Greek, Dutch, Norwegian, and 
French prisoners of war has been more harsh than 
that accorded to the American and British pris- 
oners. In an effort to improve the situation of 
the Allied prisoners of war, relief programs were 
worked out in their behalf with a view to extend- 
ing aid on a substantially equal basis. 

Since the United States was the only country 
where any significant amounts of supplies were 
available, the major portion of the supplies sent 
to these prisoners has come from this country. 
In order to avoid confusion in procurement, to 
utilize available shipping most effectively, and to 
maintain an equitable balance in the various pro- 
grams, informal agreements were reached with the 
various governments concerned with respect to 
amounts and types of supplies to be procured and 
shipped. Initially some shipments were made in 
bulk, but since the fall of 1942 all food supplies 
for Allied prisoners of war, including our own, 
have been in the form of standard food parcels 
weighing 11 pounds and made up scientifically to 
provide a well-balanced diet. These parcels are 
packed by the American Red Cross, which main- 
tains assembly-line packaging plants in several 
large cities where volunteer workers under expert 
Red Cross supervision turn out around a million 
and a half packages a month. 

In the case of the Polish and Yugoslav pris- 
ohers, arrangements were made late in 1942 to 
finance the shipment of food packages and clothing 
under lend-lease aid. In the case of Belgian, 
Dutch, Norwegian, and Greek prisoners, sufficient 
funds were available from Government and pri- 
vate sources to finance the purchase and shipment 
of supplies. Relief supplies for French prisoners 
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have, since the spring of 1944, been procured under 
cash-reimbursable lend-lease. 

During 1943 and 1944, some 140,000 Yugoslav 
prisoners received clothing outfits, and a food par- 
cel was given to each man every month. Similar 
supplies were made available for 56,000 Polish 
prisoners. The 70,000 Belgian prisoners have re- 
ceived clothing outfits, together with one food par- 
cel a month for each man. Food packages are 
being sent to 10,000 Netherlands prisoners, and ar- 
rangements have been made to supply them with 
necessary clothing. French prisoners were receiv- 
ing 400,000 food packages a month, but in the 
spring of 1944 these shipments were increased to 
872,000 monthly. Approval has been given for an 
initial shipment of 300,000 clothing outfits. Greek 
and Norwegian prisoners are also receiving food 
packages and clothing items. 

In addition to food packages and clothing, med- 
ical supplies and comfort articles are being sent 
from the United States to prisoners of all the 
above-mentioned nationalities. Such shipments 
are financed either by the government concerned or 
by private American relief organizations. 

The War Prisoners Aid of the Y. M. C. A. has 
supplied in substantial amounts articles necessary 
to meet the spiritual, educational, and recreational 
needs of the prisoners. The War Relief Services 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference has 
also played an important role in this phase of 
prisoner-of-war relief. 

The working out of these programs with the 
American Red Cross, the blockade authorities, and 
the representatives of the United Nations was the 
duty of the Relief Section of the Special War Prob- 
lems Division. The carrying out of this function 
required frequent consultations with the Foreign 
Economic Administration, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the British Embassy, the American Red 
Cross, the President’s War Relief Control Board, 
and other organizations. 


Relief for civilians in the occupied countries of 
Europe 

The problem of affording relief to civilians in 

enemy-occupied territory is more difficult than 


While changes in detail are made from time to time to 
provide variety, the current standard food parcel consists 
of the following items: biscuits, cheese, chocolate, ciga- 
rettes, coffee concentrate, corned beef, dried fruit, liver- 
paste, milk (whole, powdered), oleomargarine, orange 
concentrate, pork luncheon meat, salmon, soap, and sugar. 
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that of distributing supplies to prisoners of war 
and civilian internees, This paradoxical situation 
is caused by the fact that the safeguards of the 
Geneva Prisoners of War Convention do not apply 
to civilians at liberty. For that reason less prog- 
ress has been made in that field of endeavor. The 
blockade authorities have felt that it would be 
very difficult to control distribution to the civilian 
populations of enemy-occupied areas because even 
if the Germans did not molest imported foodstuffs 
they could control the distribution of European 
agricultural produce for German benefit. The 
Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain have considered jointly numerous pro- 
posals, but thus far no plan for general trans- 
blockade relief has been developed which meets 
satisfactorily the objections of the blockade and 
military authorities. However, the problem con- 
tinues to receive constant attention. 

Various relief operations not involving the ship- 
ment of foodstuffs through the blockade have been 
arranged with funds from United States sources. 
Parcels from Portugal containing food indigenous 
to that country are being forwarded to Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. A 
similar scheme operates from Sweden for the bene- 
fit of Norway. Other intermittent transactions 
have occurred as, for example, the shipment of or- 
anges from Spain to the Netherlands and the 
shipment of food from Turkey to Yugoslavia. 

The one outstanding trans-blockade measure is 
the Greek relief scheme, which was put into effect 
in the summer of 1942 under the supervision of a 
Swedish-Swiss Relief Commission. In that pro- 
gram the Axis powers agreed that they would not 
remove any imported food from Greece, that they 
would replace by compensatory shipments from 
Axis sources requisitioned Greek produce, and that 
they would permit a neutral commission to super- 
vise the distribution of the relief foodstuffs. 
Because Greece was not in a position to produce for 
the German war-machine like other German- 
occupied countries, the enemy had no incentive to 
aid even the Greek working-class and accordingly 
had callously left the Greeks to starve. The relief 
program began with monthly shipments of about 
15,000 tons of wheat, which now has been raised to 
over 33,000 tons of wheat and other foodstuffs a 
month. Medical supplies have also been shipped 
regularly, as well as automotive equipment, gaso- 
line, and other supplies necessary to enable the 
Commission to carry out its task. The shipment 
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of 300,000 sets of children’s clothing was recently 
authorized on a trial basis, although the blockade 
authorities are not willing to permit the shipment 
of clothing for adults. 

Another relief measure in exception to the block- 
ade of Europe has been the shipment from time to 
time of certain medical supplies from this country 
for distribution through the International Red 
Cross to the civilian populations of various occu- 
pied countries. Medical supplies permissible 
under this program are defined as drugs of strictly 
humanitarian application, not susceptible to con- 
version to other uses. 


Relief for prisoners of war and civilian internees 
in the Far East 

The Japanese Government signed but did not 
ratify the Geneva Prisoners of War Convention. 
Nevertheless, the Japanese agreed, with reserva- 
tions, to abide by its provisions. In Japan, how- 
ever, American prisoners of war and internees 
have found the standard of living, which is very 
low according to our dietary requirements, totally 
inadequate. It is vital, therefore, that additional 
food be provided to supplement the inadequate 
rations provided by the Japanese. 

The Relief Section of the Special War Problems 
Division has been charged with the responsibility 
of working out, in consultation with the American 
Red Cross, arrangements by which relief supplies 
might be made available to American and Allied 
internees and prisoners of war in the Far East. 
The first problem was the chartering of a suitable 
neutral ship. The Vasaland was found, but the 
Germans refused to permit that vessel to leave the 
Baltic. In the summer of 1942 the American Red 
Cross chartered the Swedish vessel, Kanangoora, 
and loaded it with a cargo of food, clothing, and 
medicines. When the Japanese Government, how- 
ever, refused to grant a safe-conduct for alleged 
strategic reasons the vessel was unloaded. 

The Japanese Government agreed to permit 
supplies to be sent in the exchange vessels and 
promised to distribute them upon arrival. On the 
first voyage of the Gripsholm the American Red 
Cross sent 20,000 standard food parcels, 10,000 
articles of clothing, and $50,000 worth of medical 
supplies. 

Since the exchange ships could carry only a very 
inconsiderable amount of cargo in relation to the 
need, the United States was eager to make ar- 
rangements for regular continuous shipments. 
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Exploration was begun concerning the possibility 
of sending supplies in Soviet ships running be- 
tween American west-coast ports and the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Government was approached 
with regard to its reception of the idea. While 
awaiting a reply the American Red Cross pro- 
posed to send a neutral ship from Japan to pick 
up the cargo and deliver it to various points in the 
Far East where United Nations prisoners were 
held. Although the Japanese Government re- 
fused the latter suggestion, it did agree to con- 
sider a plan whereby supplies might be sent by 
ship or by land from the Soviet Union. 

Long negotiations followed in working out that 
plan. The Soviet Government was willing to 
cooperate if the Japanese Government agreed, but 
throughout the year 1943, despite repeated urging, 
the Japanese Government failed to indicate the 
manner by which that Government would be will- 
ing for the supplies to be forwarded from the 
Soviet Union to Japanese territory. As a means 
of speeding up action the United States started 
the shipment of relief supplies to Vladivostok in 
October 1943, the Soviet authorities having agreed 
to accept and store 1,500 tons of supplies until the 
Japanese and American Governments had reached 
an agreement concerning transhipment. After 
considerable prodding the Japanese Government 
replied on January 11, 1944 that no action would 
be taken on the question of transporting to Japan 
supplies then at Vladivostok before a satisfactory 
reply had been received to its protests against 
alleged attacks on Japanese hospital ships and 
before its asserted apprehension over the treat- 
ment of detained Japanese nationals had been 
satisfied. 

In the meantime, on the second voyage of the 
Gripsholm, which sailed from Jersey City Septem- 
ber 2, 1948, there were sent 140,000 special Far 
East food packages in addition to clothing and 
medical supplies—a relief cargo that was valued 
at over $1,300,000. The Japanese exchange ship 
Teia Maru left the exchange port of Mormugio in 
Portuguese India on October 21 carrying, in addi- 
tion to the cargo of relief supplies, 3,403 bags of 
next-of-kin packages and mail for prisoners of 
war and civilian internees in the Far East. 

The United States Government has continued 
its efforts to arrange with the Japanese Govern- 
ment for the regular movement of relief supplies 
to the Far East. It has even approved of a pro- 
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posal by the American Red Cross, through the 
International Red Cross, that American ships be 
offered to the Japanese Red Cross to be manned 
for this purpose by Japanese crews in Far Eastern 
waters. Thus far, however, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has permitted the movement of supplies into 
Japanese-controlled territory only in diplomatic 
exchange ships. 

In May 1944 the Japanese Government for- 
warded to this Government an offer to send at 
regular intervals a Japanese ship to Vladivostok 
to pick up relief supplies sent from the United 
States for Allied nationals in Japanese custody. 
The Soviet Government was immediately con- 
sulted, and it expressed a willingness to cooperate 
but found it necessary to name an alternative 
Soviet Pacific port to which Japanese ships might 
have access for that purpose. The United States 
Government informed the Japanese Government 
of the plan. Subsequently the Japanese Govern- 
ment replied that it agreed to the port proposed by 
the Soviet Government but that it imposed cer- 
tain additional conditions to be met. The Soviet 
Government is now considering those conditions. 
It is hoped that arrangements to permit shipments 
of relief supplies to the Far East on a continuing 
basis will be completed in the near future. 


CoNnCLUSION 


The Special War Problems Division, as it is 
called by Departmental Order 1218 of January 
15, 1944, is charged with the initiation and co- 
ordination of policy in the various fields which 
have been discussed in this series of articles. Since 
by its very nature the Division has been set up as 
a temporary emergency agency, the problems of 
recruitment of efficient and adequate personnel 
and the administration of its numerous, varied, 
and constantly changing fields of activity are 
necessarily more complicated and more difficult 
than those encountered in the old-line divisions. 

In the first place, within the period of five years, 
the Special War Problems Division has expanded 
from an initial detail of 10 officers and clerks to 
over 100—an increase of over 1,000 percent. In 
the second place, it has had to move its quarters 
five times. Much of the work of the Division is 
of a highly technical and complex nature and, 
therefore, requires specially trained officials who 
must remain with the Division for a considerable 
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period of time before they can master its intri- 
eacies. The key positions have been filled with 
Foreign Service officers whose experience and fa- 
miliarity with conditions existing abroad espec- 
ially equip them for their duties. Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, however, may remain on assignment 
in the Department for maximum periods of only 
four years, and under the rigid Civil Service re- 
strictions imposed, particularly as regards sal- 
aries, replacement of personnel of equal ability, 
training, and willingness to assume the incumbent 
responsibilities for the low remuneration offered 
has been an almost impossible task. Finally, the 
work of the Division has expanded so rapidly 
that there has never been sufficient personnel to 
cope effectively with the constantly increasing 
volume of work. 

As a result of these difficulties the effective exe- 
cution of the Division’s work has proved a very 
considerable strain upon the executive and ad- 
ministrative officers. In the five years of its 
existence the Special Division has had five chiefs: 
Breckinridge Long, Joseph E. Davies, George 
Louis Brandt, Joseph C. Green, and James Hugh 
Keeley, Jr., two of whom, Long and Davies, are 
former ambassadors, and two others, Brandt and 
Keeley, are Foreign Service officers. 

The present Chief of the Division, James Hugh 
Keeley, Jr., a Foreign Service officer, was first de- 
tailed to the Division in October 1939, shortly after 
its establishment. On January 2, 1941 he was 
made Assistant Chief, and on March 27, 1948, 
Chief of the Division. 

The Chief of the Special War Problems Di- 
vision is responsible for the broad policies of the 
Division, for the action to be taken to meet 
emergency problems, and for the supervision of 
all phases of the Division’s work. He also repre- 
sents the Department on the Interdepartmental 
Boards on Prisoners of War and Civilian In- 
ternees and on the Committee on the Status of 
Italian Prisoners of War. 

The Senior Assistant Chief of the Division and 
head of the Executive Section is Edwin A. Plitt, 
a Foreign Service officer, who was appointed As- 
sistant Chief of the Division on March 28, 1942. 
He becomes Acting Chief in the absence of the 
Chief and is responsible for all administrative 
matters, including office organization, the direc- 
tion of the Division’s personnel, and the handling 
of such special problems and duties as are not read- 
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ily assimilable with the regular activities of the 
other sections of the Division. 

When the war ends and the work of the Division 
diminishes, its personnel will for the most part 
return to the field, since the Chief, the Senior 
Assistant Chief, the heads of four of the five See- 
tions, and the heads of most of the Units, are For- 
eign Service officers. Nevertheless, the problems 
of welfare and whereabouts, relief, and the ques- 
tions of representation and repatriation of pris- 
oners and internees, will be so many and impor- 
tant that a skeleton organization will probably 
be required to function, if not permanently, at 
least for a considerable period of time after the 
war ends. 


Radiotelegraph Circuit Between 
The United States and India 


[Released to the press August 15] 

As a result of negotiations between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Indian Govern- 
ment and arrangements between the private com- 
panies concerned, a new direct radiotelegraph cir- 
cuit was inaugurated between the United States 
and India on August 15. This will be a forked 
circuit operated at the United States end by 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc., and Mackay Radio 
and Telegraph Company and at the Indian ter- 
minal by the Indian Radio and Cable Communica- 
tions Company, Ltd. The circuit will operate be- 
tween New York and Bombay. 

Upon the occasion of the opening of the circuit, 
messages were exchanged between Sir Mohammad 
Usman, the honorable member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council for Posts and Air, and the Hon- 
orable James Lawrence Fly, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. Mr. Fly’s mes: 
sage reads as follows: 


“It is a pleasure indeed to greet the Indian Gov- 
ernment and people on the occasion of the opening 
of the first direct commercial radiotelegraph cir 
cuit between the United States and India. By 
means of such radio circuits, messages which a 
century ago would have taken weeks or even 
months to reach their destination are now trans- 
mitted with the speed of light. I trust that the 
new circuit will further strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between us and will hasten the day of 
victory in the war which we are fighting together.” 
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Caribbean Land-Tenure 
Symposium 
[Released to the press August 16] 

The Caribbean Research Council, a subsidiary 
body of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion, is sponsoring a Caribbean land-tenure sym- 
posium which will meet in Mayagiiez, Puerto Rico, 
August 28 to August 31, 1944. This meeting will 
be under the immediate direction of the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the Caribbean Research Coun- 
cil of which Dr. Carlos E. Chardon of Puerto Rico 
is chairman. Governor Rexford G. Tugwell of 
Puerto Rico, a member of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, will open the formal 
proceedings. 

The symposium will be devoted to a full inter- 
change of technical information and ideas on 
aspects of land tenure as they pertain to the Carib- 
bean area. Technical papers will be read by 
experts from the United States and British islands 
in the Caribbean. The Netherlands Minister to 
Mexico, J. C. Kielstra, former governor of Suri- 
nam, will read a paper on land tenure in the 
Netherlands Indies. The independent island 
republics, Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, will be represented by qualified experts who 
will participate in the discussion of the papers 
along with the members of the Research Council 
and the Agricultural Committee of the Council. 
No resolutions or recommendations are to be drawn 
up at the symposium, but the papers and a record 
of the discussions will be published subsequently 
as the proceedings of the meeting. 

In going from San Juan to Mayagiiez and re- 
turning to San Juan, the participants will visit 
land-settlement projects of the Puerto Rico Re- 
construction Administration and institutions for 
agricultural research. Members of the Research 
Council’s Agricultural Committee will have a 
meeting at Cidra in the interior of the island on 
September 1. This committee is composed of Mr. 
K. Bartlett, Director, Mayagiiez Experimental 
Station, Puerto Rico; Mr. R. L. Brooks, Conserv- 
ator of Forests, Trinidad; Dr. H. H. Brown, Di- 
rector of Fisheries Investigation in the British 
West Indies; Dr. C. E. Chardon, Director, Insti- 
tute of Tropical Research, Mayagiiez, Puerto Rico; 
Dr. E. Englund, Department of Agriculture, 
United States; Mr. O. T. Faulkner, Principal, Im- 
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perial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad; 
Dr. P. Morales-Otero, Director, Institute of Trop- 
ical Medicine, Puerto Rico; Dr. A. Roque, Director 
of Agricultural Experiment Station, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico; Dr. S. J. Saint, Director of Agri- 
culture, Barbados, British West Indies; Mr. A. 
Upson, Director of Forestry Research Institute, 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico; Mr. A. J. Wakefield, In- 
spector General of Agriculture for the British 
West Indies; Mr. E. G. Whitbread, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Commerce and Industry, Jamaica; 
and a Netherlands representative to be nominated 
later. 

Immediately after the symposium a meeting of 
the Caribbean Research Council, which is com- 
posed of representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Netherlands, will be held 
in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands (U. S.). Members 
of four new sectional committees will consider the 
work to be done in their fields of public health 
and medicine, social sciences, industries and build- 
ing and engineering research. 


Resignation of William Phillips 


As Adviser to Eisenhower 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press August 17] 

The Honorable William Phillips, who has been 
serving as political adviser to General Eisen- 
hower, has for several months been considering 
relinquishing his present duties and returning to 
the United States for urgent family reasons. In 
accepting this post Mr. Phillips originally ex- 
pected to remain in London only during the period 
of planning for military operations on the Con- 
tinent, but his service has been so effective that 
he consented to stay on at the insistent request of 
both the State Department and General Eisen- 
hower. He feels, however, that he can no longer 
postpone his return to this country and is conse- 
quently resigning, to the great regret of all of us. 
His departure from Supreme Headquarters of the 
Allied Expeditionary Forces will take place in 
September. 


Mr. Phillips is personal representative of the Presi- 
dent near the Government of India, with the rank of 
Ambassador. 
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Philippine - American Relations Since 1939 


RICHARDSON DOUGALL! 


When the Japanese followed up the bombing 
of Manila on December 7, 1941 (Dec. 8, Manila 
time) with a full-fledged invasion of the Philip- 
pine Islands they believed that they had destroyed 
overnight the foundatiori for Philippine inde- 
pendence which the United States laid in 1934. 
The Philippine Independence Act of that year, 
better known as the Tydings-McDuffie act, had 
provided for the independence of the Philippines 
as the culmination of a 10-year cooperative pro- 
gram between the United States and the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines to prepare the peo- 
ple of the Islands for complete self-government. 

On December 24, 1941 the United States and 
the Commonwealth officials, fully aware of the 
Japanese invasion plans, transferred as a pre- 
cautionary measure the seat of the Government 
of the Commonwealth from Manila to Fort Mills, 
Corregidor. There, under the protection of the 
United States Army, Mr. Francis B. Sayre, the 
United States High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, and Mr. Manuel L. Quezon, the President 
of the Commonwealth, carried on limited func- 
tions of the Government. With them on Corregi- 
dor were Mr. Quezon’s family, Mrs. Sayre, and 
a number of high-ranking Commonwealth ofli- 
cials, including Vice President Sergio Osmeiia, 
now President of the Commonwealth. 

The continued freedom of these officers, who 
symbolized constitutional government and ad- 
herence to the American cause, was considered es- 
sential for Filipino morale and for the preserva- 
tion of the Commonwealth Government itself. 
The Department of State therefore studied most 
carefully a radio message that the High Commis- 
sioner had dispatched on January 24, 1942 relat- 
ing to the possible withdrawal of President Que- 
zon from the Philippines. Officers of the 
Department conferred with the Secretary of War, 
General Marshall, Admiral King, and General 
Eisenhower (then on duty in Washington) and 


*Dr. Dougall is a historian in the War Records Unit, 
Division. of Research and Publication, Office of Public In- 
formation, Department of State. 


prepared for the President’s signature a message 
which was sent to Mr. Sayre on January 27. It 
suggested that the question of evacuating the offi- 
cers of the Commonwealth Government be de- 
termined by General MacArthur, the commanding 
general in the Philippines, in the light of his 
knowledge of the military situation. 

On February 2, however, after a message from 
General MacArthur had’ been received, the De- 
partment drafted a further message stating that 
it would be desirable for the officials of the Com- 
monwealth Government to leave Corregidor as 
soon as their presence in the Philippines was no 
longer necessary for military reasons. Shortly 
thereafter the High Commissioner, President 
Quezon, Vice President Osmejia, and other Com- 
monwealth officials, together with certain mem- 
bers of their families and staffs, were evacuated 
from the Philippines, leaving Corregidor in small 
groups by submarine. The members of the Com- 
monwealth Government were taken first to Aus- 
tralia and embarked for the United States late 
in April. 

The matter of receiving President Quezon and 
his party was a question of concern primarily to 
the Department of the Interior, but other branches 
of the Government lent assistance. It was neces- 
sary, for example, for the Visa Division of the De- 
partment of State, through the Department of 
Justice, to authorize immigration officials in San 
Francisco to admit the party to the United States 
without the usual travel documentation. The Di- 
vision of Protocol also made its technical knowl- 
edge available to the Interior Department officials 
in charge of arranging for President Quezon’s 
reception in Washington. Mr. Quezon arrived in 
this city on May 13, 1942 and was met at the Union 
Station by President Roosevelt, certain members 
of the Cabinet, and a group composed of former 
Governors General and High Commissioners. He 
immediately established the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment-in-exile in the Capital of the United 
States. 

Since that time a considerable part of the rela- 
tions of the United States Government with Mr. 
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Quezon and the Commonwealth Government has 
been carried on, by presidential directive of Octo- 
ber 1942, in the Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions of the Department of the Interior, to 
which the functions of the War Department Bu- 


reau of Insular Affairs had been transferred on ’ 


July 1, 1939. From the latter date until the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth Government in 
Washington the Department of the Interior had 
been responsible for securing appropriations, co- 
ordinating the work of other agencies, and acting 
in a liaison capacity for all contact between the 
United States Government and the United States 
High Commissioner to the Philippines, with one 
exception: Direct communication between the 
Secretary of State and the High Commissioner 
was permitted by the President’s letter of June 
16, 1939 on such subjects as internal Philippine 
affairs affecting United States international ob- 
ligations, international communications with the 
Philippines, and such matters as immigration, 
passports, extradition, and foreign consular ac- 
tivity in the Philippines. 

At the same time the Treasury Department was 
concerned with fiscal matters arising from the 
importation of goods from the Philippines. The 
collection of import duties and excise taxes on 
major Philippine products such as coconut oil, 
sugar, and tobacco fell of course within the scope 
of Treasury functions. The collection of the 
coconut-oil and sugar taxes was particularly im- 
portant because, under special procedures set up 
by the Treasury, the returns from those taxes were 
to be transferred to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. That Government was then to use the 
money received to adjust the Philippine economy 
from complete dependence on trade with the 
United States to complete independence from the 
necessity for preferential tariff treatment. 

The Treasury also began, on January 1, 1941, 
to administer the annually declining free-quota 
system for Philippine imports established by the 
act of August 7, 1939. On the same date it 
assumed responsibility for the custody and invest- 
ment of a sinking fund raised by Philippine 
export taxes and earmarked for the redemption of 
Philippine bonds. Since the Japanese invasion 
the Treasury Department has been concerned with 
the freezing of Philippine funds under its foreign- 
funds control program. 

During the period before Pearl Harbor the War 
and Navy Departments, operating through the 
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commanding general of the Philippine Depart- 
ment and the commander in chief of the Asiatic 
Fleet, had exclusive jurisdiction in matters con- 
cerning the defense of the Philippines and the 
use of the Islands as a Far Eastern base. The 
War Department in particular gave assistance to 
the Commonwealth Government in training the 
Filipino Army and furnished military aides and 
advisers to the High Commissioner. It also took 
the initiative in recommending to Congress the 
use of sugar revenue for Philippine defense rather 
than for economic adjustment. 

Before the invasion of the Philippines the 
Department of Commerce performed functions 
relating generally to the numerous problems of 
Philippine trade. Its Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce analyzed consular and other 
reports, for example, and furnished trade infor- 
mation to American business interests. The Coast 
and Geodetic Survey carried on mapping activi- 
ties in the Philippines, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and Administration were concerned with 
another specialized aspect of Philippine affairs. 

The Department of Agriculture also analyzed 
reports from Foreign Service officers in the Philip- 
pines and performed duties in connection with the 
importation of Philippine sugar, beside making 
payments to sugar growers in the Islands as com- 
pensation for the destruction of sugarcane crops. 
The Department of Labor and the Department of 
Justice (after the transfer of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service from the Labor Depart- 
ment in June 1940) were concerned with certain 
immigration problems. And the Post Office 
Department was interested in the Philippines from 
the point of view of mail subsidies and mail 
contracts for postal service between the Philip- 
pines and points outside. 

All the executive Departments of the United 
States Government were thus in some degree 
concerned with Philippine affairs. In addition, a 
number of independent establishments, such as the 
Tariff Commission in peacetime and the Office of 
War Information in wartime, have performed spe- 
cial duties relating to the Philippines such as the 
study of United States-Philippine trade and the 
preparation of radio broadcasts for use in the 
United States Government program of psycho- 
logical warfare. 

The President of the United States is of course 
responsible for the conduct of the work of all 
these agencies and he personally has made impor- 
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tant policy decisions on Philippine questions. He 
has recommended to Congress the passage of 
Philippine legislation. He has had direct dealings 
with the President of the Commonwealth. He has 
appointed the High Commissioners to the Philip- 
pines. He has broadcast words of encouragement 
to the Filipino people. He has signed acts of Con- 
gress concerning the Philippines and those acts of 
the Philippine National Assembly that required 
his approval. In this last function he had the as- 
sistance of the Bureau of the Budget, which con- 
sulted the interested departments in the prepara- 
tion of recommendations for the President. The 
Bureau of the Budget was also called upon to in- 
dicate whether draft bills being presented to Con- 
gress were in accord with the program of the 
President, and in this connection it consulted the 
interested executive Departments, including the 
Department of State. 

The interest of the Department of State in 
Philippine affairs arose largely from the fact that 
the Philippines became a potential foreign nation 
on March 24, 1934 when President Roosevelt ap- 
proyed the Tydings-McDuffie act providing for 
independence upon the expiration of a Common- 
wealth period. In the interim the Government of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines was to con- 
trol in large measure the affairs of the Islands. 
To the Government of the United States were re- 
served, however, considerable powers. Control 
of Philippine foreign affairs and control of in- 
ternal Philippine affairs that affected international 
obligations of the United States were among the 
powers reserved by the Independence Act, and the 
exercise of this control was a responsibility of the 
Department of State. 

An Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Francis 
B. Sayre, was appointed chairman of the Govern- 
ment’s Interdepartmental Committee on Philip- 
pine Affairs. The execution of Mr. Sayre’s duties 
as chairman of that committee entailed participa- 
tion of the Department of State in all matters 
pertaining to the Philippines, particularly since 
a United States ambassador and two officers of 
the Department were named to the Joint Prepara- 
tory Committee on Philippine Affairs, which com- 
pleted its work in 1938. The major portion of 
this work was done in the Office of Philippine 
Affairs, Department of State, and a bill was 
drafted in that office to carry out the committee’s 


* Press Releases, Dec. 19, 1936, p. 528. 
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recommendations. After Mr. Sayre’s appoint- 
ment in 1939 as High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, however, the Department of State confined 
its activities, with respect to Philippine affairs, 
largely to matters in the international field. 

The Office of Philippine Affairs mentioned 
above (now the Division of Philippine Affairs) 
was created, with the specific approval of the 
President, on December 12, 1936 to carry out the 
responsibilities of the Department of State under 
the terms of the Philippine Independence Act 
“and (in conjunction especially with the Division 
of Far Eastern Affairs and with other interested 
divisions) to have general charge of such other 
matters as concern this Department in relation to 
the Philippine Islands”. Mr. Joseph E. Jacobs, 
the first Chief of the Office, served as chairman of 
the American group of members of the Joint Pre- 
paratory Committee on Philippine Affairs. The 
present Chief of the Division of Philippine Af- 
fairs, Mr. Frank P. Lockhart, is a Foreign Service 
officer with long experience in the Far East, whose 
last post was that of consul general at Shanghai. 
The Assistant Chief of the Division is Mr. Paul 
P. Steintorf, former trade commissioner and 
consul at Manila, who was interned by the Jap- 
anese and returned to the United States on the 
Gripsholm only a few months ago. 

In peacetime the principal operations of the 
Department of State in the field of Philippine 
affairs concerned representation of the Philippines 
in the diplomatic field and special aspects of 
Philippine interests, such as legislation, immigra- 
tion, trade, communications, and other matters of 
direct and special concern to the Department. 

The Foreign Service of the United States has 
been—for that matter, still is—the channel for 
Philippine representation abroad. It was Ameri- 
can Foreign Service officers, for example, who 
performed such routine representation services as 
issuing visas for entry into the Philippines and 
collecting the appropriate fees, which were trans- 
mitted through the Department and the High 
Commissioner to the Commonwealth Government. 

Many examples could be given of less routine 
representation of Philippine interests abroad. 
United States representatives, for instance, spoke 
for the Philippines on questions before the Inter- 
national Sugar Council at London. Officers of 
the Department of State carried on conversations 
in Washington with Chinese and French diplo- 
mats who had raised objections to the Philippine 
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parity law that fixed rates of exchange for pay- 
ment of Philippine customs duties. The Depart- 
ment also performed liaison work in connection 
with the registration of Philippine radio stations 
with the Bureau of International Telecommunica- 
tion Union at Bern (this work involved coopera- 
tion with the Department of the Interior and the 
Federal Communications Commission) and at the 
request of the Commonwealth Government took up 
with foreign powers, formally or informally, a 
variety of other matters, including many relating 
to postal affairs. 

The Department studied ways and means of 
extending Philippine trade to countries other 
than the United States in order to decrease de- 
pendence upon American markets and to facili- 
tate the economic adjustment of the Philippines 
after independence. In this connection the De- 
partment decided to extend to the Commonwealth 
Government and to Filipino individuals and firms 
the commercial facilities of the Foreign Service, 
already available to American companies and in- 
terests in the Philippines. A circular instruction 
to this effect was sent on May 1, 1940 to American 
Foreign Service officers abroad. 

It was expected, of course, that after July 4, 
1946, the date set for Philippine independence, the 
new Philippine Government would establish a 
foreign office and a foreign service of its own, 
although it was anticipated that the United States 
might continue to represent Philippine interests, 
if requested to do so, in areas to which Filipino 
officers were not assigned. The Department 
wished, therefore, to assist the Commonwealth 
Government in the process of preparing for the 
establishment of a foreign service, and to that end 
the Office of Philippine Affairs drew up in some 
detail plans for the organization of a foreign office 
and foreign service for the Philippines and sent 
them to the High Commissioner for his use in dis- 
cussions with Philippine officials. It also made 
suggestions concerning the qualifications and 
training of future officers of the Philippine for- 
eign service and the development and staffing of a 
foreign-relations division of the Commonwealth 
Government which could pave the way for assum- 
ing full responsibility for the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

In the field of Philippine trade the Department, 
by an exchange of notes with the Japanese Em- 
bassy, had concluded annually since 1935 a so- 
called cotton-textile agreement. Each year the 
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Association of Japanese Exporters of Cotton 
Piece Goods agreed to restrict exports of cotton 
textiles from Japan to the Philippines to 45 mil- 
lion square meters a year, and the United States 
Government in return undertook not to recom- 
mend an increase of the Philippine tariff on these 
goods during the term of the agreement. Ameri- 
can textile interests, represented by the Cotton 
Textile Institute and the Cotton Textile Exporters 
Association, supported the arrangement. Rep- 
resentatives of those organizations came to the 
Department each year to discuss renewal with the 
Assistant Secretary of State concerned (succes- 
sively Mr. Sayre, Mr. Henry Grady, and Mr. 
Breckinridge Long). After renewal had been 
decided upon in principle the American business 
interests brought about a request from the Japa- 
nese Embassy for a new exchange of notes, which 
was accomplished after final approval by the Com- 
mercial Policy Committee, the Tariff Commission, 
the Department of Commerce, the High Commis- 
sioner, the Commonwealth Government, and the 
Department of State. 

In 1941 the general political situation in the 
Far East was so grave that the Department con- 
sidered renewing the agreement for only three 
months or allowing it to lapse. While this point 
was still under consideration Japanese aggression 
in Indochina injected another factor into the situ- 
ation, on the basis of which it was determined that 
the cotton-textile agreement should be permitted 
to lapse on July 31, 1941. 

Of long standing also was the project of an 
aviation agreement with the Netherlands to per- 
mit the institution of regular air service on a 
reciprocal basis between the Philippines and the 
Netherlands East Indies. Diplomatic negotia- 
tions looking toward such an agreement had been 
opened in 1935 and were still in progress when 
war broke out in western Europe. Shortly there- 
after a draft agreement prepared in the Depart- 
ment was discussed with officers of other agencies 
and forwarded to the High Commissioner for 
his comments and those of the Commonwealth 
Government. 

German aggression against the Netherlands in 
May 1940 raised a question of policy concerning 
the desirability of concluding the proposed agree- 
ment. The Department by August 1940 came to 
the conclusion that because of Japanese pressure 
on the Netherlands for a similar agreement the 
negotiations should be postponed. In January 
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1941, however, the Dutch indicated that the re- 
cent extension of Japanese air service in the 
South Pacific area made them more anxious than 
ever to improve communications with the United 
States. Accordingly, the draft agreement, when 
it had been approved by the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment, was submitted to the Netherlands Lega- 
tion. The Dutch counter-proposals were still un- 
der discussion between the Department and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board when the entry of the 
United States into the war made it necessary to 
suspend further negotiations. 

The Department’s connection with the Philip- 
pine sugar problem is another good example of 
the way in which diplomacy relating to Philippine 
affairs long before Pearl Harbor was conditioned 
by the general political situation in the Far East 
and by the threat of war in the Pacific. 

The Philippine Independence Act had provided 
duty-free quotas for the importation of Philippine 
sugar into the United States. The International 
Sugar Agreement of 1937, to which the Common- 
wealth Government was a party, provided that 
the Philippines should export its sugar only to 
the United States unless those quotas should be cut 
or unless the world demand increased. From 1937 
to 1939 the Department of State was concerned 
with representing the Philippines on matters 
brought to the attention of the United States Em- 
bassy in London by the International Sugar Coun- 
cil and with making available to the Common- 
wealth Government the money collected by the 
Treasury as excise taxes on the processing of Phil- 
ippine sugar in the United States. 

After 1939, however, the sugar problem was 
changed radically by the increasing scarcity of 
shipping space to carry sugar from the Philip- 
pines to the United States. The Maritime Com- 
mission in allocating shipping gave priority to 
Philippine ore and abacé (Manila hemp), which 
were considered essential strategic materials; and 
in consequence the Philippines was unable to ship 
its quota of sugar to the United States. Since the 
Philippine sugar growers could sell their sugar 
only to the United States, they had large quanti- 
ties of an unmarketable commodity on their hands, 
and the Philippine banks, which had regularly 
lent money to planters on security of the sugar 
crop, were now less willing to finance the plant- 
ing and harvesting of future crops that could not 
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be sold. If relief were not obtained, Philippine 
sugar interests were thus facing a major disaster, 

A number of relief plans of interest to the 
Department of State were considered. At a meet- 
ing held in April 1941 and attended by representa- 
tives of the Departments of State, Agriculture, and 
the Interior and of the Defense Commission it was 
generally agreed, since the Philippines appar- 
ently would be unable to fill its quota because of 
action by the American Government in diverting 
ships, that there was some obligation to compen- 
sate the Philippine sugar producers. 

One of the solutions studied was the possibility 
of lend-leasing Philippine sugar to Russia. Most 
of the interested officers of the Department be- 
lieved that the Philippines would be unable to 
obtain from the International Sugar Council a 
release to ship sugar to Russia in contravention 
of the International Sugar Agreement, since such 
a release would require the consent of other gov- 
ernments with important sugar interests in the 
South Pacific. The Commonwealth Government, 
the High Commissioner, and the Department of 
the Interior, however, all recommended that the 
Department of State request a release. The 
United States Embassy in London therefore was 
instructed in November 1941 to make that request. 
It was to emphasize the lend-lease character of the 
proposed shipments and to leave the door open for 
the inclusion in them of some sugar from areas 
other than the Philippines. 

The Council’s permission was granted on 
December 19, 1941. By that time, of course, it had 
become impossible for the Philippines to avail 
itself of the permission granted. 

In the meantime another proposal had been 
under active consideration: a loan to the Philip- 
pine National Bank from the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, a subsidiary of the Federal Loan 
Agency. The loan was made on the basis of that 
portion of the 1941 and 1942 duty-free import 
quotas that could not be shipped to the United 
States. It was to be secured, however, not by the 
sugar but by the pledge of the Philippine National 
Bank, guaranteed by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. On December 3, 1941 the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, and the Interior and the Fed- 
eral Loan Agency endorsed the loan proposal, but 
it was dropped after the Japanese invasion of the 
Philippines. 
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The shipping situation also affected trade in 
copra between the Philippines and the United 
States. Since Philippine copra was. an impor- 
tant source of coconut oil in this country it was 
proposed to reduce the processing tax on coconut 
oil until there was again an adequate supply of 
Philippine copra. The Bureau of the Budget con- 
sulted the Department of State both when the bill 
to accomplish this purpose was first considered and 
again when the engrossed bill awaited the Presi- 
dent’s signature. After consideration the Depart- 
ment reported that it had no objection to the bill. 

The importation of jute and jute products from 
India into the Philippines was another trade ques- 
tion that because of war conditions required diplo- 
matic attention. In November 1940 the British 
Embassy in Washington explained to the Depart- 
ment of State that the Government of India had 
reached the conclusion that the export of jute and 
jute products from India would have to be con- 
trolled. The purpose of the control was to restrict 
Japanese imports of such items so severely that 
Japan would be forced to discontinue shipping 
Manchurian soybeans in jute bags to Germany. 

The upshot of conversations in Washington was 
a recommendation to the British Government that 
jute exports from India to the Philippines be re- 
stricted to those Philippine importers whose ap- 
plications the British consul general in Manila had 
approved on the basis of acceptable assurances that 
the jute products would not be reexported. The 
Government of India soon adopted a system along 
the lines of this suggestion. It remained in force 
but a very short time, however, since the extension 
of the United States export control to the Philip- 
pines on May 28, 1941 made British control in In- 
dia unnecessary. 

The extension of control to exports from the 
Philippines had been under consideration for 
months. The Administrator of Export Control 
had instructed the Division of Controls of the 
Department of State that all materials subject to 
the export-license system in the United States (ex- 
cept arms, ammunition, and implements of war) 
that were shipped to the Philippines must have 
export licenses." That instruction was designed to 
prevent the unlicensed reexport from the Philip- 
Pines of goods which could not have been shipped 
directly from the United States without a license. 
It did not, however, limit in any way the exporta- 
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tion of goods produced in the Philippines, of which 
only arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
were then subject to a licensing system. 

By October 1940 the Army-Navy Munitions 
Board and the Advisory Commission to the Coun- 
cil of National Defense had begun to feel that 
the exportation of abac4i, chrome, iron ore, and 
other products from the Philippines to Japan 
might be against the best interests of national de- 
fense. The United States was already having 
difficulty in buying Philippine abaca, the best 
grades of which were produced by Japanese com- 
panies in the Philippines and shipped to Japan. 
An amendment to the Export Control Act to ex- 
tend the licensing system to the Philippines was 
therefore drafted in the Department’s Division 
of Controls, and an officer of that division served 
with representatives of other Government agencies 
on an interdepartmental subcommittee appointed 
to consider extension of export control to the Phil- 
ippines. 

The Department of State felt that the restric- 
tion or stoppage at that time of such exports to 
Japan as iron ore would be inopportune and would 
cause further maladjustments in the Philippine 
economy. It felt nevertheless that the act should 
be amended so that it would be possible to put re- 
strictions into effect promptly in case of hostili- 
ties or near hostilities with Japan but that licens- 
ing should be continued for the time being. 

The Department’s representative therefore ap- 
proved the subcommittee’s report of mid-April 
which called for legislation to extend export con- 
trol to the Philippines and which recommended 
that contro] in the Islands be administered under 
the direction of the Administrator of Export Con- 
trol through the High Commissioner to the 
Philippines. Necessary directives were to be 
transmitted to the High Commissioner through 
the Department of State. 

When the legislation called for by the sub- 
committee was submitted to the Department for 
comment before being signed by the President, © 
the Department strongly recommended its ap- 
proval. The act accomplishing the desired ex- 
tension of export control was signed on May 28, 
1941 and thereafter the Department carried on a 
considerable amount of largely routine work in 


1 BULLETIN of June 7, 1941, p. 707, June 14, 1941, p. 728, 
and June 28, 1941, p. 766. 
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connection with the administration of export con- 
trol in the Philippines. This work was done first 
by the Division of Controls and later by the Di- 
vision of Exports and Defense Aid and the Di- 
vision of Defense Materials. 

As the situation in the Pacific became more 
serious the War and Navy Departments undertook 
a number of precautionary measures with re- 
spect to Philippine defense, and the Department 
of State was sometimes called upon for legal ad- 
vice or diplomatic assistance. For example, at the 
request of the Navy Department, the Department 
of State lent a hand in defense preparations by 
issuing a circular note to the diplomatic missions 
in Washington announcing the mining of the en- 
trances of Manila and Subic Bays. The Depart- 
ment also endorsed the executive order drafted 
by the Navy Department establishing a Manila 
Bay Defensive Sea Area and the legislation spon- 
sored by the Navy Department relating to the 
creation of such areas. 

The Department of State was also concerned 
in the period just before Pearl Harbor with efforts 
to check subversive activity on the part of officials 
and individuals in the Philippines who were 
friendly to Axis interests. Action with respect to 
private individuals who received financial assist- 
ance from Japan was of first concern to other 
agencies of the United States Government. The 
Department of State, however, had primary re- 
sponsibility for action with respect to consular 
officers of other nations who overstepped the 
bounds of proper consular activity. Thus the 
Department acted through the High Commissioner 
to restrain the German and Italian consuls in 
Manila from improper activity. 

Since the Japanese invasion of the Philippines 
the Department of State has been concerned to 
some extent with the problem of combating Jap- 
anese propaganda and Japanese efforts to alienate 
the Filipinos from their traditional friendship 
toward the United States by converting them to 
the Japanese New Order. The psychological- 
warfare activities of the United States Govern- 
ment with respect to the Philippines are carried 
out principally by the San Francisco field office 
of the Office of War Information, but representa- 
tives of the Department of State, the armed serv- 
ices, and the British Psychological Warfare 
Executive meet with officials of the Office of War 


* BULLETIN of July 16, 1944, p. 68. 
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Information each week to consider a general 
directive on Pacific matters. This directive guides 
the field office during the ensuing week in prepar- 
ing scripts and arranging short-wave broadcasts 
to the Philippines, to other occupied areas in the 
Pacific theater, and to Japan. 

Although it has only a general advisory function 
in relation to information broadcast to the Philip- 
pines, the Department of State has been more 
intimately concerned with operations relating to 
the gathering of information from the Philippines, 
A representative of the Office of Philippine Af- 
fairs, for instance, was sent to New York when 
the Gripsholm completed its first exchange voyage 
to interview the few people aboard who had been 
evacuated from the Philippines in exchange for 
Japanese nationals returned to Japan from the 
United States. A good example of the type of 
information received in the Department from 
Americans returning by exchange from the Philip- 
pines is the Japanese attempt to use the Philip- 
pines in various ways to facilitate acceptance of 
the New Order in East Asia. 

The Department of State, through its Special 
War Problems Division (formerly the Special 
Division), has been most closely concerned also 
with the questions of relief and repatriation for 
Americans, both civilian and military, interned 
by the Japanese in the Philippines.' There has 
been close cooperation between the Special War 
Problems Division and the Division of Philippine 
Affairs in these matters. 

With regard to relief, the situation in the 
Islands was made particularly difficult because the 
Japanese considered them conquered American 
territory and therefore in a class by themselves. 
It was some time before the Department received 
any information whatever about the conditions 
which it must attempt to relieve, since the Swiss 
Government, which is protecting American inter- 
ests in Japan and in Japanese-occupied territory, 
was unable to get reports from Manila. 

In the meantime officers of the Department of 
State worked closely with the officials of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in an attempt to secure Japanese 
assent to the appointment of an International Red 
Cross representative in Manila. The Japanese 
Government has consistently refused to permit 
such an appointment, but the American Red Cross 
in the Philippines was permitted to use its funds in 
the Philippine National Bank for the relief of the 
inhabitants of the Santo Tomas internment camp 
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at Manila. The transmission of additional funds 
to the Philippines through Japanese channels has 
also been allowed. The Japanese, furthermore, 
have established a Red Cross organization under 
their own auspices to care to some extent for the 
Filipinos. 

Relief supplies sent from the United States to 
the Philippines on the first voyage of the Grips- 
holm are known to have reached their destination. 
A larger consignment was sent on her second voy- 
age. In general, the relief situation has improved 
considerably since the early months of the war 
with Japan, although there is still probably a 
shortage of medical supplies and clothing and of 
some essential foods. 

The Japanese Government, with which the 
Department carried on long and complex negotia- 
tions through the Swiss Government, permitted 
the exchange of only a handful of Americans from 
the Philippines on the first voyage of the Grips- 
holm. On the second voyage, however, it per- 
mitted 132 civilians from the Philippines to be 
exchanged. The personnel chosen for exchange 
was named by the Japanese authorities, but it is 
not known on what basis the selection was made, 
although most of the persons designated were in 
transit through Manila en route to or from the 
United States when war was declared.' 

Shortly after the Japanese occupation of Manila 
the Department of State and the Department of 
the Treasury took steps to protect the Philippine 
currency and Philippine securities. On January 
14, 1942 the Treasury after consultation with the 
Department of State issued a general ruling re- 
quiring all Philippine currency in the United 
States to be deposited in blocked accounts in 
United States banks on or before February 1. The 
order further required that all Philippine securi- 
ties be presented to Federal Reserve Banks for 
registration and at the same time prohibited the 
acquisition, disposition, or transfer of Philippine 
currency and securities. 

Six days later the Department of State in- 
structed American Foreign Service officers abroad 
to take such steps as might be necessary at their 
particular posts to notify holders of Philippine 
currency and securities in other countries that 
their holdings must be deposited in or registered 
with reputable banks. The Department of State 
has also been called upon at infrequent intervals 
to make recommendations to the Treasury con- 
cerning the handling of certain individual appli- 
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cations relating to frozen Philippine accounts 
where special problems were involved. 

As American forces in the Pacific move closer 
and closer to the Philippines the time approaches 
when the entire character of the Department of 
State’s relation to Philippine problems will be 
fundamentally changed. When a Philippine Re- 
public is established it will immediately assume 
responsibility for the conduct of Philippine for- 
eign affairs, and the Department of State will then 
become the channel of diplomatic communication 
between the United States Government and the 
government of an independent Philippine nation. 
The Department has therefore followed with the 
keenest interest the developments of the last 12 
months relating to the final attainment of Philip- 
pine independence, which, under the formula pro- 
vided in the Philippine Independence Act, had 
been scheduled for July 4, 1946. 

On October 6, 1943 President Roosevelt, after 
consulting with officers of various agencies, includ- 
ing the Department of the Interior and the De- 
partment of State, recommended to Congress that 
he be authorized “to advance the date provided in 
existing law and to proclaim the legal independ- 
ence of the Philippines, as a separate and self- 
governing nation, as soon as feasible.” The 
President recommended also that Congress make 
provision for carrying out the necessary steps to 
make good his pledge that in the future Philippine 
independence would be protected. He requested 
further that Congress provide for the economic 
security, wherever possible, of an independent 
Filipino nation and “for the physical and economic 
rehabilitation of the Philippines made necessary 
by the ravages of war which the invaders have 
inflicted upon them.” ? 

On November 8, 1943, less than a month after the 
receipt of the President’s message in Congress, 
Senator Tydings introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tions 93 and 94 to accomplish the objectives defined 
in the message. These resolutions passed the Sen- 
ate quickly but were kept under consideration in 
the House of Representatives until June 1944 and 
became law, as amended, only on June 29.5 In the 
meantime the Department of State had submitted 
two favorable reports to Representative Bell, 
chairman of the House Committee on Insular 





* BuweTin of Aug. 6, 1944, p. 142. 
? Congressional Record, Oct. 6, 1948, p. 8200. 
* Butietin of July 2, 1944, p. 17. 
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Affairs, one with regard to changing the date of 
independence, submitted November 20, 1943, and 
one with regard to the creation of a Filipino Re- 
habilitation Commission, submitted December 13, 
1943. 

Senate Joint Resolution 94, now Public Law 381 
(78th Congress), amends that part of the Philip- 
pine Independence Act of 1934, as amended, that 
required the convening before July 4 of this year 
of a joint commission to study trade relations be- 
tween the United States and the Philippines. The 
act now provides that the Filipino Rehabilitation 
Commission which it establishes shall make recom- 
mendations “for future trade relations between 
the United States and the independent Philippine 
Republic when established” and shall “consider the 
extension of the present or heretofore agreed upon 
trade relations for a period of years to 
make adjustments for the period of occupancy by 
the Japanese in order to reestablish trade relations 
as provided for in the original Independence Act”. 
The new resolution also provides that the Commis- 
sion shall “investigate all matters affecting post- 
war economy, trade, finance, economic stability, 
and rehabilitation of the Philippine Islands, in- 
cluding the matter of damages to public and pri- 
vate property and to persons occasioned by enemy 
attack and occupation”. In other words, the 
Commission is to consider the entire question of 
Philippine economy and to formulate recommen- 
dations for dealing with the riultitudinous knotty 
problems that will demand attention as soon as 
the Japanese are driven from the Islands. 

In accordance with the terms of the resolution 
nine members of the Filipino Rehabilitation Com- 
mission have been designated by the United States: 
Senators Tydings, Clark, and Vandenberg; Repre- 
sentatives Bell, McGehee, and Welch; Wayne Coy, 
of the Washington Post; Lynn R. Edminster, 
vice chairman, United States Tariff Commission, 
formerly Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State and a member of the Joint Preparatory Com- 
mittee on Philippine Affairs in 1937 and 1938; and 
Evett D. Hester, economic adviser, Office of the 
United States High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pine Islands, Department of the Interior. Presi- 
dent Quezon appointed before his death only seven 
of the nine Filipino members: Vice President (now 
President) Osmefia; Joaquin M. Ehzalde, Resi- 
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dent Commissioner; Jaime Hernandez, Auditor 
General; Colonel Manuel Nieto, Secretary of the 
Philippine Cabinet; Colonel Carlos P. Romulo, 
Secretary of Information; Colonel Alejandro 
Melchor, Philippine Army; and Urbano A. Zafra, 
Commercial Adviser to the Resident Commis- 
sioner. The Commission met for the first time 
on July 24, 1944. 

Senate Joint Resolution 93, now Public Law 380 
(78th Congress), pays tribute to the Filipino 
people, castigates the Japanese puppet govern- 
ment in the Philippines as having been “conceived 
in intrigue, born in coercion, and reared primarily 
for the purpose of Japanese selfishness and ag- 
grandizement”,? and authorizes the President (1) 
to make appropriate arrangements for such United 
States bases in the Philippines as he deems neces- 
sary for the mutual protection of the Philippines 
and the United States, and (2) to proclaim the 
independence of the Philippine Islands prior to 
July 4, 1946 if constitutional processes and normal 
functions of government have been restored in the 
Islands before that date and if the President has 
proclaimed their restoration.® 

Under this act the Department of State, in co- 
operation with the security agencies and other in- 
terested Departments, will presumably be called 
upon to carry a considerable share of the responsi- 
bility for negotiating with the Commonwealth 
Government or with the independent Filipino 
Government, as the case may be, for the retention 
or acquisition of bases in the Philippines. The 


*58 Stat. 626. 

758 Stat. 625. 

*In connection with the reestablishment of constitu- 
tional processes in the Philippines, note Public Law 186 
(78th Cong.), approved Nov. 12, 1943. This act provided 
that, notwithstanding the Conscitution of the Philippines 
(which limits to eight years the time one man can serve as 
President), President Quezon should continue to serve as 
President of the Commonwealth until the President of the 
United States should proclaim “that constitutional proc- 
esses and normal] functions of government shall have been 
restored in the Philippine Islands”, whereupon Mr. Os- 
mefia, the Vice President, should succeed him. Upon the 
death of President Quezon on Aug. 1, 1944, Mr. Osmefia 
became President of the Commonwealth under the terms 
of the Philippine Constitution. The net effect of Public 
Law 186, therefore, was to keep Mr. Quezon in office eight 
and one-half months beyond the constitutional limit on 
his tenure of office. 
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original Philippine Independence Act made pro- 
vision for the retention by the United States of 
naval reservations and fueling stations in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, but the new legislation broadens 
the scope of the old act by providing for the re- 
tention or acquisition of additional bases “for the 
mutual protection of the Philippine Islands and 
of the United States.” 

The new policy of maintaining bases in the Phil- 
ippines (upon which the Department of State did 
not make a recommendation to Congress because 
it was considered to be a matter of concern prima- 
rily to the War and Navy Departments) will of 
course affect deeply the Department’s work, be- 
cause it will have a bearing on the foreign policy 
of the United States in the Pacific, particularly 
with regard to the Philippine Republic that will be 
established under the terms of the act which gives 
effect to this policy. 

Once Philippine independence has been’ pro- 
claimed diplomatic relations will at once be estab- 
lished through the Department of State. The 
United States will then have fulfilled its pledge to 
sever all constitutional ties with its former pos- 
session and it will welcome the Philippine Repub- 
lic into the fraternity of nations as a fully inde- 
pendent sovereign state. 


Civil Aviation 
[Released to the press August 14] 

At the invitation of the United States Govern- 
ment, a series of exploratory talks between Ameri- 
can and Soviet groups took place in Washington, 
during June and July 1944, on the subject of post- 
war civil aviation. These conversations were of a 
preliminary exploratory character, and no com- 
mitments were made on either side. 

Views were exchanged in a friendly atmos- 
phere, and an understanding was reached of the 
points of view of both countries with respect to 
post-war developments in civil aviation. 

In particular, it was indicated that the organiza- 
tion of an international authority for civil avia- 
tion with consultive and technical functions to 
facilitate international operations and to increase 
their safety might be desirable. 

It was agreed that in the near future opinions 
should be exchanged between the technical experts 
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of the United States and the Soviet Union with 
regard to coordination of technical measures in the 
field of international air transport. 


Burning of the 
“Rio de La Plata” 


[Released to the press August 18] 

The American Embassy at Mexico City in- 
formed the Department of State by telephone on 
August 18 that the Argentine vessel Rio de La 
Plata had burned at Acapulco, Mexico. All United 
States citizens on board are reported to be safe al- 
though it is understood they have lost all their 
personal effects and money. The United States 
citizens who were on the ship are being trans- 
ported to Mexico City on August 19. Efforts are 
being made to obtain their names and the addresses 
of their relatives. 

Friends or relatives desiring to remit money to 
persons who were on board the vessel may do so, 
in care of the American Embassy, Mexico City. 


Fred O. McMillan 


Returns From China 


{Released to the press August 17] 

Professor Fred O. McMillan has returned from 
China where during the past year he has served 
the Department of State as a specialist in electrical 
engineering under the cultural-relations program. 
In China he was detailed at the request of the 
Chinese Government to work with the Ministries 
of Education, Economic Affairs, and Communica- 
tions. 

During his stay in that country Professor Mc- 
Millan lectured in the leading engineering col- 
leges and collaborated with the Chinese Institute 
of Electrical Engineering and the Ministry of 
Education in the revision of their electrical- 
engineering curricula. 

In joint conferences with the engineers of the 
electricity department of the National Resources 
Commission and with the Department of Posts 
and Telecommunications, Professor McMillan 
helped to further plans for the inductive coordina- 
tion of the electric-power and communication sys- 
tems of China. 
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Capture of Prizes 


President Roosevelt, acting under the power 
vested in him by the act of August 18, 1942 con- 
cerning the jurisdiction of prizes captured during 
the war, issued a proclamation (no. 2617) on Au- 
gust 12, 1944 extending to the Government of 
Australia “privileges with respect to prizes cap- 
tured under authority of the said Government and 
brought into the territorial waters of the United 
States or taken or appropriated in the territorial 
waters of the United States for the use of the said 
Government,” Australia having already consented 
to like treatment for prizes of the United States. 
The full text of the proclamation appears in the 
Federal Register for August 17, 1944, page 9969. 


= THE DEPARTMENT = 


Abolishing the Executive Committee 
On Commercial Policy’ 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Executive Com- 
mittee on Commercial Policy, established by the 
letter of November 11, 1933, from the President to 
the Secretary of State, and continued by Executive 
Order No. 6656 of March 27, 1934, and Executive 
Order No. 7260 of December 31, 1935, is hereby 
abolished. 

FRANKLIN D RoosEvELt 

Tue Wuirte Hovss, 

August 7, 1944. 


Allowances to Citizens of the 
Other American Republics 


DEPARTMENTAL ORDER 1280A? 


Purpose and authority. This order is issued, 
under authority contained in R. S. 161 (5 U.S.C. 
22), to govern the payment of allowances to citi- 
zens of the other American Republics in compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Department of 
State Appropriation Acts of 1944 and 1945, ap- 
proved July 1, 1943 and June 28, 1944, respectively, 
under the heading “Cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Republics”.* 
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Allowances to citizens of the other American 
Republics. The provisions of Departmental Order 
1157 of April 1, 1943, as amended by Departmental 
Order 1186 of August 14, 1943, prescribing the 
regulations governing the payment of mainte- 
nance allowances, transportation expenses, tuition, 
compensation, monthly allowances and per diem 
in lieu of subsistence and other expenses to citizens 
of the other American Republics, are hereby ex- 
tended to apply to grants made during the fiscal 
year 1945 which are chargeable to appropriations 
for Cooperation with the American Republics con- 
tained in the “Department of State Appropriation 
Act, 1944” and the “Department of State Appro- 
priation Act, 1945”. 

Corpet, Huu 

Juty 1, 1944. 


Appointment of Officers 


John T. Forbes as Acting Executive Officer of 
the Office of American Republic Affairs, effective 
August 1, 1944. 

Stephen P. Dorsey as vice chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Cooperation With the 
American Republics, effective July 7, 1944. 

Cecil B. Lyon as Acting Chief of the Division of 
North and West Coast Affairs, effective August 7, 
1944. 

John W. Carrigan as Acting Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Mexican Affairs, effective August 7, 1944. 

Norman Armour has assumed direction tempo- 
rarily of the Office of American Republic Affairs. 





= THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Consular Offices 


The Vice Consulate at Adana, Turkey, was es- 
tablished on July 17, 1944 upon the arrival there 
of Consul Richard W. Byrd. 


*Pxecutive Order 9461; 9 Federal Register 9879. 

? Dated and effective July 1, 1944. 

* Regulations concerning payments to and on behalf of 
participants in the cultural-cooperation program of the 
United States will be found in the Federal Register of 
Aug. 23, 1944, p. 10243. 
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= PUBLICATIONS 


= 


Reproduction of the International 
Convention Relating to the Regulation 
Of Aerial Navigation Adopted at Paris 

On October 13, 1919 


The International Convention Relating to the 
Regulation of Aerial Navigation, a multilateral 
convention adopted at Paris cn October 13, 1919, 
was signed on behalf of the United States with 
certain reservations but was never ratified by this 
Government. It therefore had never been printed 
in the United States Treaty Series. However, the 
convention, which has annexes containing numer- 
ous aeronautical regulations, has been of interest 
in view of the fact that bilateral as well as multi- 
lateral air-navigation agreements entered into 
since 1919 have embodied certain of the basic prin- 
ciples of that convention. 

The Department has from time to time been 
asked for copies of the convention, but none have 
been available for public distribution. In the 
circumstances, the convention and its annexes have 
been reproduced as a Department of State docu- 
ment, and there have been included notes and 
references containing certain information as to 
action taken by this Government concerning the 
convention. ‘The countries which have become 
parties to the convention are included in this in- 
formative material. They have also been repro- 
duced in the document referred to certain proto- 
cols of amendment adopted on June 1, 1935 by the 
International Commission for Air Navigation 
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functioning under article 34 of the convention. 
According to information received by the Depart- 
ment of State, up to the outbreak of the present 
war in Europe the amendments covered by these 
two protocols had not been signed and ratified by 
all the countries which were parties to the con- 
vention at the time of the adoption of the proto- 
cols. Such signatures and ratifications were 
necessary in order to put the amendments into 
force. 

For the information of anyone who may be in- 
terested in the convention from a _ historical 
standpoint or as a matter of reference, a limited 
number of copies of the document mentioned 
above (Department of State publication 2143; iv, 
148 pp., charts) may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 60 cents a 


copy. 





The following publication has also been released 
by the Department: 


Diplomatic List, August 1944. Publication 2157. ii, 123 
pp. Subscription, $1.50 a year; single copy, 15¢. 


OrnHer GovERNMENT AGENCIES 


The article listed below will be found in the August 19 
issue of the Department of Commerce publication entitled 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Brazil in 1943”, prepared in the American Republics 
Unit on the basis of a report from Jack B. Neathery, third 
secretary and vice consul, and Nestor C. Ortiz, junior 
economic analyst, American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
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